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and durability of material, capability of with- FENCES. ' ‘with the prices annexed. TO FLAX GROWERS. oe of two hundred that I have tried, I can see |ter. If I must cultivate but one pear, it would 
standing the effects of alternating frost and | The cost of new fences and the repairs of old) Jt will be seen at once (Mt besides answering By a vote of the State Agricultural Society.| but little difference. 1 can show any person to- | be thir. 


heat, and we were not able to discover that the 
experiments in question had in any way affected 
the blocks operated upon.’’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 
APPLES FOR CULTIVATION —-No. 4. 

Mr. Eprror :—These papers having grown to 
considerable length under our hand, Iam ad- 
monished by the increasing cases incident to the 

CULTURE OF FLAX. opening spring, that my subject may perhaps 

Those who feel any interest in the culture of better be laid aside fora season, lest I ex- 
flax in Maine, will find in another column a list| haust some of my readers. Having thus briefly 
of premiums offered by the State Society to spoken of several varieties tested by us, or un- 
those who may feel willing to compete for them) der course of trial, we will suspend this part of 
in the various departments of flax culture and) our design for the present, with a promise to 
flax manufacture. | resume, what to us is becoming a pleasing labor, 

The culture of flax and its domestic manu-| at any time when we can be assured that through 
facture, are no new things in Maine. There | it good may come. 
are few farmers’ wives among use who have not! I would add, that Sops of Wine, No. 26, of 
had in their younger days more or less experi-| Cole’s descriptive Catalogue, proves here, far su- 
ence in growing, pulling, rotting, breaking and | perior to his recommendation. Also, No. 48, 
swingling flax, or in hatchelling, spinning and| Summer Sweet Paradise, is an October apple of 
weaving it. Before cotton cloth beeame 80, great excellence. 
cheaply manufactured among us, and when the; I cannot in justice, lay this on the shelf, with- 
duties on linens were higher than now, every | out speaking of Nomenclature. Shall we ever 
farmer had his flax patch, and every farmer’s| get a fair and trathful start in the history of 
wife had her foot wheel, and thus they grew | celebrated apples? Of the famous Hubbard- 
and manufactured their thread, and linen, and| ston Nonsuch, [ have never in Pomological 








“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 











ones make a heavy tax on farmers. As the | well for farm fences, they 
miterial from which to construct fence grows! other valuable purposes. 
scarce in the older portions of the State, the | woven, which will make Wry pretty borders or 
genuity of man is brought into action to con- boundaries for flower beds, for enclosing clu ips 
trive some way of constructing fences that shall of shrubbery of different Kinds in the garden. 
be both durable and cheap. i It may be stretched ov the frame werk of 
Among the inventions brought forward was | gates, and make good n-work doors for 
that of wire fences. 1t appeared plausible, and | gfabJes, hen coups, 
many tried the experiment. The variations of} We copy from the New England Farmer the 
temperature and other natural causes have | fullowing description :— 
proved that single wires stretched along from | 


mn be used for many 
arrow webs may be 


.. | ohn Nesmith, Esq., a prominent man in the 
post to post, do not answer so well as it was manufacturing interest in Lowell, bas invented 


hoped they would. The studying out the best aad patented a machine fur the manufacture of 
mode of obviating the faults and deficiencies of wire netting, for fencing, trellis-work and other 
this mode of wire, has at length led to the in- | uses, considerable quanties of which have been 
vention of weaving wires into a net work which : made and sold by the Lowell Wire Fence Compa- 
is both strong and durable, ornamental and ny. 
reasonably cheap. | This fence consists of a strong and beautiful 

We give below cuts of some of the patterns, netting, woven by the machine, vatuished with 











$400 of the money appropriated by the Legisla-| day, in my grounds, trees on the quince, im- 
ture to encourage the growth of flax, is to be| ported two and three years ago, of the Vicar 
distributed among the several county agricultur-| of Winkfield, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duchesse 
al Societies, to be used as they may direct,| d’Angouleme, Beurre Diel, St. Michael, and 
and $100 are reserved to be distributed by the! several others, all of which are highly recom- 
State Society, in premiums for the same object. | mended as the most valuable and bardy varie- 
In pursuance of the abore vote, the commit-| ties for cultivation on quinces, that are as badly 
tee on premivms, make the following schedule! injured by the winter as any trees I have, either 
of premiums to be offered by the State Society, | On pear or quince. 
for the above named purpose. These dwarf trees imperatively require the 
| best of care and cultivation. For gardens, and 
$8,001 other small enclosures, of which, beside the 
¢,00| rare laxury of their delicious fruit, they make 
5,00 | the most beautiful ornaments, I have no doubt 
s.o0| they wall do well. If the experience of the 
6,00, cultivators of Maine is of any value, they cer- 
5,00 | tainly will. But still, notwithstanding all that 
| can be brought forward in their favor for “‘the 
million,’’ the people at large, I have no confi- 
6.00) dence in them. After years of trial they will 


For the best crop of flax seed raised on one 
acre, 
Second best, 
Third best, 
For the best crop of flax straw on one acre, 
Second best, 
Third best, 
For the best conducted, and most successful ex- 


periment in rotting flax by any of the 
new methods, 


Second best 5,00 | , : ; 
. oe ; = RP - | be found wanting, and in a measure discarded. 
re s a - . 
- poem Sp ayn nee sale | For an abundant supply of pears for the mar- 
Maine, reference being had to quality, 10,00 ket and for family use, the main reliance must 
S > ’ , 


Second best, 8,00 he placed upon a very limited number of varie- 
ties, and those on their own roots. 

| If out of all the varieties of the pear that 

10,00 | are cultivated, one could be found to take the 

| place among pears that the Baldwin does among 


| apples, it would be a great discovery. It would 


For the best essay on modes of cultivating flax, 
and demonstration of its profitable 
growth and manufacture in Maine, 

For the best linen thread manufactured in 
Maine, from flax grown in the State} not 


Rostiezer. Not yet very widely disseminated. 
An early pear, small in size, but of the most 
delieious flavor—nearly equal to the Seckel. A 
tree on the quince in my grounds bears abund- 
antly every year. Not yet fruited on pear 
stock. Tree a wonderfully strong and vigorous 
grower. Two winters ago, a few quite small 
trees Were sfi@Fly injuted, the only time any 
injury has been observed. A variety of the 
highest promjse, one that I think will prove 
perfectly reliable, for the north. 

Flemish Beauty. A tree of this variety, pur- 
chased for the Beurre Bosc, ten years set in my 
grounds, has borne magnificent specimens of 
fruit. It has grown finely, and I have never 
seen that it has suffered the slightest injury from 
the effects of winter. Young stocks grafted 
from this tree have proved equally hardy. This 
| pear, Tam contident, will proveone of, if not the 
| best and most reliable variety for extensive cul- 
tivation in Maine and New Hampshire. 

I can mention but few varieties more, as this 








communication is already extended much farther 
ithan [ intended. I must not forget the Urban- 
| iste, a pear of standard excellence; tree a slow 
| grower, and long in coming into bearing; has 
ithe reputation of producing abundantly when 
\fully established. If I were called upon to ex- 
| press an opinion as to which isthe hardiest of 


tow cloth in an industrious and independent 
way. Butnow those days have gone by. Cot- 
ton cloth is cheap and abundant, and linens are 
brought in by millions from abroad. 

In order to meet this state of things Yankee 
ingenuity is on the stretch to contrive machine- 





Works, seen a word of intimation that the fruit 
had asynonym. This apparent entire agree- 
ment, led me for several years, to disseminate 
this fruit under a new name ; and have even sent 
| it to distant States under the impression that 
it was a variety not generally known. 
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less than 1 Ib., 4,00 
Second best, 3,00 
For the best fine linen cloth manufactured in 
the State, from flax grown in Maine, 8,00 | 
Second best, 5,00 


E. Hotyrs, 
Secretary of Maine State Ag., Society. 


| be well that all who feel an interest in the sub- 
| ject should cultivate a large number of varieties 
| for the purpose of ascertaining the particular 
| kinds best adapted to their soil and situation. 
| The blight I have been speaking of, I have no 
| doubt is greatly modified by circumstances of 





ry to do what was once slow and severe manual | The late S. C., the father of the writer, graft- 
labor, and thus reduce the cost of production. | ed a few nursery trees more than 40 years since, 
Hence we have drills for sowing the seed, ma-| on his then new farm, with scions from his «na- 
chines for pulling, steam and other apparatus) tive town, Charlestown, Mass. One of those 
for rotting, machines for breaking and scutch- | trees proved to be the apple named above. I 
ing, and chemical apparatus for bleaching and) never heard him name it,—he spoke of it asa 
converting into flax cotton. If all these in-| well known apple of his neighborhood, in his 
ventions and new modes will not meet the cheap} boy hood days. 
labor of Europe, and the low duties, and create} From the apples being often called Baldwin, 
a market and demand for flax at home, it is but} when shown in market in latter years, they have 
little use to offer premiums to encourage its| come to be very generally called here the Yellow 
growth or its manufacture. If they will meet} Baldwin. It has been reserved to the writer 
the above-named state of things, and enable the| to make the correction of a sad error, which he 
farmers of Maine to meet others in the market, | has yet been able to do but partially. 
with reasonable profits, there will be no trouble.| Some eight or nine years since, [ obtained 
A good market and brisk demand for flax will | scions from a careful culturist in Mass., of the 
soon cover Maine with flax fields. Our soil is\@Iubbardston Nonsuch. Setting these on a large 
suitable and climate congenial for its produc-| tree, I immediately began cutting from them for 
tion, and it was the want of market that caused | the bencfit of others ; at the same time spreading 
a discontinuance of its culture. others from the old standards, under the nawe 

The object of offering the bounty by the| of Yellow Baldwin. When these last grafteg 
State, was to call the attention of the people to| came into bearing, the fruit proved identical. 
the subject, and induce many to give the new|I then sent apples from both graftings, to the 
mode of culture and new process of diessing a| late Mr. Cole of Boston, and he pronounced them 
trial, in order to ascertain the results, and thus the true Hubbardston Nonsuch. Notwithstand- 
obtain true knowledge of the capacities, both | ing this high authority, I still had doubts, till in 
agricultural and mechanical, of the State, in| theautumnof ’51 I obtained someapples from the 
regard to the whole of the business, from sowing | original tree (?) in Hubbardston, Mass. The 
the seed to folding up the ‘fine twined’”’ linen| °™P4rison of apples here settled the matter. 
produced from it. | Since then I have elicited the following facts :— 

The settlement of the town of Hubbardston 
was commenced in 1736. The tree known as 
the Hubbarston Nonsuch, is in the N. W. 
part of the town, on what is known as burn- 
shirt hill. The tree was planted by a Mr. 
Gleason who then owned the farm, about 70 
years since. The farm is now owned by Dea. 
Joseph Raymond. 

The same apple was extensively propagated in 
the towns of Sturbridge, Southbridge, Charlton 











A NEW KIND OF BRICKS. 

We find in some of our exchange papers, an 
account of a new kind of brick or building 
material, invented by Mr. Ambrose Foster, of 
Portland, Wisconsin. 

The materials used are lime slacked into a 
dry powder andsand. The proportions are, one 
part of lime and twelve of sand. These should 
be intimately mixed together in nearly a dry 


asphaltum blacking, coated with cold tar, paint- ‘ed or tarred once in five or six years, it s calcu- 
ed, or galvanized, rolled up in portable rolls, | lated to last a century or more. It offersso little 
from thirty to sixty rods in length, and sold to! resistance to wind and tide, that no gale can 
consumers at from sixty cents to $1,50 per rod| blow it down or flood wash it away. If fistened 
—the price varying according to the height of to posts set upon feet instead of being setin the 
the fence, the size of the mesh, (or squares,) and ground, this fence may be laid flat on the land, 
the number of the wire. Itcan be readily set! or entirely removed on the approach of the 
up by any ordinary farmer, and no rails are! floud-season in districts subject to floods, and set 
necessary, but the netting is fastened by wire or, up again as good as ever, when the flood has 
staples, to posts of wood, iron or stone, placed subsided. It excludes none of the rays of the 
from eight to fifteen feet apart, and the edge of sun; it harbors no weeds, or vermin; it eovers 
the netting is to be kept ona level from one none of the soil, likethedges and walls; and the 
terminus to another. When properly set, it is| peculiar mode of its texture enables it to under- 
strong enough to “hold” an ox, and too close to go without the slightest injury, that alternate 
be penetrated by achicken. If varnished, paint-| expansion and contraction to which all metallic 
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substances are subjected by the changes of tem- | fence cost $1,50 per rod, and it is a cheap mode 














state, indeed the moisture which sand ordinari- 
ly has when first dug, is sufficient. This mix- 
ture is then put into moulds, and then subjected 
to an immense pressure, say not less than a hun- 
dred tons. 

When they first come out of the press they 
present a smooth surface and white color. They 
must then be piled up, and thus exposed the 
lime absorbs carbonic acid from the air, and is 
changed to lime stone in a few days and they 
are sufficiently hard to be used. It is said they 
neither shiink nor warp, and hence may be 
easily laid and make the best of work. We 
clip the following from the Ohio Farmer in re- 


&c., Mass. and the adjoining town of Thompson, 
Conn., a long time back,—generally under the 
name.of Red Luxury. From inquiries recently 
instituted, a well authenticated history of it 
has been obtained as far back as 1730; it be 
ing a well known apple many years before the 
settlement of the town of Hubbardston. 

While we are using the Farmer as a medium 
for the correction of error, I must plead for the 
use of another square. 

Some years since, I obtained a few scions of 
the Peach Apple, from Sturbridge, Mass.,—a 
new variety, very rare and much sought for,— 
a splendid long keeper. As soon as these fur- 
nished cuttings, I sent some to friend M. B. 





gard to these bricks, hoping that some may be 


try, and thus test their durability in various 
climates. 

‘The amount of lime required to make the! 
bricks and put them together in a building, does | 
not exceed the quantity necessary in ordinary | 
brick building operations, The internal sur- 
face, too, of the walls presents so much smooth- 
er a result, that in many instances no plastering 
will be required. The bricks are also, from 
their nature, impervious to damp. Owing to 
‘their great strength and hardness, these bricks 
can be manufactured with perforations, so that 
every wall may be built with a dead air cham- 
ber in it. This will be found of considerable 
use in all large buildings; while in making 
fences for farms, &c., the perforations of the 


: . ' | Sears, Esq., of Winthrop. When my tree came 
induced to try them in this sectiow of the coun-} to bearing, I found to my consternation, that I 
| 


| 


had so filled out the tree with R. I. Greenings, 
that I must almost of a certainty have cut from 
both, if I was even so lucky as to have cut any 
of the kindintended. As my apology to him, I 
will say that 1 sincerely hope he was fortunate as 
was I at the same time, in a generous bundle of 
scions from him ; which as Black Oxford, proved to 
be nearly all Greenings. 1 name these incidehts 
to prove the truth of the old adage, that ‘‘acci- 
dents will happen in the best regulated families.”’ 
From this accidental cutting of friend S. a 
hundred errors have already grown through my 
agency; beside the perplexity of now being 
about to graft over a parcel of nursery trees of 
my own. C. C. 
Foxcroft, April 9th. , 








bricks may be so arranged as to present many 
pleasing devices. For buildings requiring the! 
application of architectural design, ornamental | 
bricks can be made as readily as those of the| 
ordinary shape. Lime and sand are far more| 
plentifully scattered than is the clay from which 
the common brick is formed, consequently Mr. 
Foster’s invention will materially decrease the 
cost of building, since they may be made in 
elmost all localities more cheaply than the com- 
mon brick. The farmer, indeed, may draw his 
own sand and lime, prepare and mix them as 
directed, and then with one of the machines 
manufacture, in the course of a day or two, as 
many of the building-blocks as he requires for 
his fences, barns, stables, &c. Although the 
beauty of these bricks depends in some measure 
upon the purity of the sand, that is of ‘its being 
free from any admixture with clay or other 


How We cor rtp or Morus. A year since 
we had occasion to store a lot of furniture, with 
a considerable amount of woolen garments, car- 
pets, bed clothing, &e. As the houso necessari- 
ly used for storing was infested with moths and 
cock-roaches, we had some fears on the account, 
but we procured pound and a halfof gum- 
camphor, and packed all woolen materials in a 
single close room, with large lumps of the cam- 
phor in several places. The room was then 
closed up tightly, and left till a few days since. 
On opening it, we found it still filled witha 
strong odor of camphor. The lumps of gum, 
which were about the size of a hen’s egg, when 
put in, had now lost about half of their bulk, 
and not a single thread of any cloth in the room 
had been injured by moth or other insects. 

One thing surprised us not a little ; the ceil- 
ing of the room was literally covered with thous- 





earths, still very little deviation from the ordi- 
nary processes produces a good substantial 
block. Metalie oxides may, where necessary, 
be incorporated with the materials so as to give 
‘ny shade of color required, or produce an 
almost indestructible imitation of marble or 
stone. We have seen specimens of this new 
building material which have been subjected to 
‘very possible test in order to prove the strength 


ands of moths, though none were found else- 
where. The dollar expended in getting a large 
amount of campor, probably saved us from many 
dollars’ loss, since a bit of stair carpet, and an 
old fur maff, which were left im another room 
with some furniture, were entirely . 
[American Agricultarist. 





Economy and industry are the two great pil- 
lars of the farmer’s prosperity. 








_| And so in 





perature incident to the atmosphere. All who | of handling or inclosing at that price. I under- 
have examined or trjed it, attest that it posses- |stand now that it is made much cheaper. 

ses in the highest degree, those seven cardinal} Iam very truly yours, 

qualities in a perfect fence or trellis work—| ~ Ricuarp S. Fay.’’ 
strength, closeness, beauty, lightness, portability, 
cheapness and durability. 





Fig. 4 represents the door of a house, arched - 
with some of this netting as a trellis work. 





Many kinds of this netting are made, adapted 
to all uses, from cattle-fencing to window net- 
ting. All sizes of wire are used, from No. 10 to 
No. 18; and any kind can be made, suited to | 
fencing for cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, gardens, 
cemeteries, parks, roads, railroads, trellis-work, 
ete. We are happy to insert some cuts present- 
ing a more vivid impression of the practicability | 
of this fencing, than any words could convey. | 

Fig. 1. The fencing represented is four fect! 
high; the mesh or squares six inches; the) 
straight or lateral wires of No. 10 wire; the body | 
of the fence of No. 12 wire ; and sold at from | 
75 cents to $1,00 per rod. 

Fig. 2. This fencing is of the same height as 
the former, with wire and mesh of the same size, 
but without the lateral wires running through 
the body of the fence. Price 60 to 95 cents per 
rod. Both these make first-rate farm fences. 
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Nothing more elegant could possibly be devised 
| than this, which is at once cheap, light, durable 
and tasteful in the highest degree. There isa 
| still smaller kind of this netting, of one-inch 


| mesh, used for window netting, ctc. ete. 
Fig. 3 represents another kind of the fencing, | 


from sixteen inches to four feet high, with mesh 
of three inches. The body of this fencing is of 
No. 15 wire; the price from 75 cents to $1,50 
per rod. This fence, in its several varieties, 
makes an admirable sheep, poultry and garden 
fence; that four feet high serves for heneries. 
Among those who have tried this mode of fence, 
is Richard 8. Fay, Fsq., the popular agricultur- . 
al lecturer, who writes of it as follows :— high, as the sequel will prove in this case. 
‘*Boston, Jan. 5, 1855. Some ten years fro, a great hue and cry was 
Cnartes Cowier, Esq., Agent of the Lowell Wire Fence Co, Taisod about hémlock shingles, they were going 
‘*Sir :—Your favor of Jan. 2d is duly received | supercede every thing else, &c. Well, in the 
T have used the Lowell Wire fonce during the summer of 1846 I covered a part of my house 
past summer, for folding sheep, at night on land roof with them, and three years ago they began 
that I wished to manure, shifting once or more to show evident signs of decay, and now they 
every week, and have found it answer the very ‘are rotten enongh to mulch apple trees with, 
purpose perfectly. 1 have also enclosed an acre and have got to be taken off this spring and re- 
or two of ground with it for the purpose of placed. One of my neighbors also built a nice 
keeping a few sheep separate from the flock. If house the sare summer, and covered it with 
properly sot, it would hold anything, and for | hemlock; he, too, has got to new shingle this 
smaller animals, particularly sheep, it is impos- | spring notwithstanding he painted his twice 
sible that they should break it down or escape | over when they were put on. Now, m conclu- 
from it. I have had some iron rods made with! sion I would say, that unless a man is able to 
a double foot, which I drive into the ground and | new shingle his roofs once in ten years, by all 
attach the fence to it, either by copper wire or | Means don’t use hemlock, unless you can get 
stout twine. A man anda boy will enclose a| ome of our friend the Doctor’s breed, that he 
quarter of an acre in less than an hour, having | S*ys will last as long as pine, then it will do, 
these posts, which should be set not more than | but we don’t have any of that sort up here. 
a rod apart. W. P. 
When I change the fence to a new spot, I un- 
fasten it from the posts—throw it down—tegin 
at one end, and roll it up as you would a carpet. 
ing, reverse the process, rolling 
it out where it is to sét ; drivedown the posts, 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
HEMLOCK SHINGLES. 

Friexp Eprror :—Having read a query in 
the 11th No. of the Farmer, about hemlock shin- 
gles, and being somewhat posted up in that 
kind of lumber, I will give my experience on 
that subject. It is an old adage that experience 
is a godd school, but the tuition generally comes 





North Fairfield, 1855. 


Norg.—The Dr. can show you hemlock shin- 
gles put on by the side of pine and at the same 
time, which have been as durable as the pine, 





and both of them pretty well decayed. Both 
kinds were made of sapling. Eb. 





and then raise it and attach it to them. My 


| situation, soil and cultivation, so that a variety 
| that fails in one person’s grounds may succeed 

| perfectly well in another's. 
I have hitherto deemed it necessary to eculti- 
CULTIVATION. ; : vate a large variety for the purpose of being 

Dr. Horses :—I propose in this communica-| a),Jo to supply as far as ;ossible whatever de- 
tion, to confine my remarks mainly to one point, | mand might be made. Another and greater 
—the blighting influence of winter upon the object was to ascertain by trial a few kinds that 
new wood of young trees. 

[ have now growing in my grounds upwards 
of sixty varieties of the pear, selected from 
recommendations of distinguished cultivators 
and amateur, and late years in particular, 
of the American Pomological Society. the bud or graft, and fail to grow the next, un- 
have endeavored to obtain, for the purpose Of] j..4 eut back to sound and healthy wood, a 
trial, nearly every variety of standard excel-| remedy that often fails, for disease in the scion 
lence. Among all these varieties, the number | extends to the stock, and both perish together. 
that is unmistakeably hardy, that invariably es-| I propose to give you a little of my experi- 
capes the effects of winter, will scarcely exceed | cme with a fe vesletics of the pear, more 
ten. As you go round among them at this sea-| with the wish of directing the attention of 
son of the year you would notice but little dif-) others to this matter, than with the expectation 
ference in their external appearance. The buds| of communicating anything very useful. I 
look bright, the bark as green and healthy) g.em it a matter of vital importance that every 


as they did last fall. No one would hesitate to} one that attempts the cultivation of the pear, 


parchase any of these woees from apparent de-) should be in the habit of thoroughly examining 
fects. Take a knife and examine them thor-| 1), trees, that he may be able to distinguish 
oughly, particularly the young wood of last) those in perfect health from those that are not. 
season’s growth, cut off the limbs in several | I will commence with that most popular of all 
places, through the bark into the wood, you} pears, the Bartlett. With the exception of the 


: agg 7 tenes! P j 
will find part of them—certain kinds—exhibit! Sockel, I have found this the most troublesome 
indisputable marks of the effects of winter. | of all to rear from the ground. 


The pith will be black, the wood dark, in many | ing with it. In this climate and in my soil 

instances looking as though it had nearly per-| and I have it ina dozen different places, three 
ished. Press the thumb nail on the bark sufli-| miles apart , it will not escape severe winter 
cient to remove it. You will observe it looks) killing, one year in five. I have at two differ- 
discolored underneath, having evidently au un-| ent times lost my whole stock in a single win- 
healthy look. These appearances will vary, ac-| ter. I have now nota tree that I can cut sci- 
cording as the trees are more or less injured by! ons from that I think would live. I examined 
the winter. Such trees I do uot consider suita-| a few weeks ago quite a number of large, bear- 
ble for transplanting. If allowed to remain, | ing trees, in a village twenty-five miles south of 
there may be vigor enough in the root to restore | this, for the purpose of obtaining scions that I 


April 20th, 1835. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


SOMETHING FROM MY EXPERIENCE IN PEAR 


,; were perfectly hardy, and that could be relied 
,on with the utmost confidence. Most of the 
| varieties that are in the greatest demand, I have 
|found difficult to raise, on account of winter 
blight. They grow finely the first season from 





1 can do noth- | 


jall pears I cultivate, I should unhesitatingly 
jname this. 

St. Ghislain, a fine, Lealthy, rapid, and up- 
|right grower, perfectly hardy, has never winter- 
killed a particle with me. 

Bezi de la Motte and Bon Chretien Fondante— 
jhealthy and vigorous growers, and perfectly 
| hardy. 

But by far the strongest and most vigorous 
| growing pear I have, is a kind I found in the 
|neighborhood here, and usually called the ‘*Jar- 
|gonelle,’* the same [sent you last spring. I 
|have growing what I procured for the English 
| Jargonelle, a variety entirely different. This 
jand the previous winter among a thousand trees 
\of the former variety, I have occasionally found 
la tree or two slightly injured, never before. It 


is such a strong, vigorous grower, that it im- 
| mediately recovers. No other kind 1 cultivate 
| will grow into a tree so quick as this. Thus 
far this variety has never failed me. It seems 
| perfectly at home in any soil with almost any 
|treatment. It bears young and abundantly, 
\ripens from the first to the middle of August, 
and is a very saleable pear in the markets here. 
I feel confident it will prove a very valuable 
‘stock on which to graft desirable kinds of slow 
growth. If any of your readers would like to 
| make a trial of this variety, unless it is already 
'common with you, which very likely it may be, 
I will send a hundred or two of small trees for 
$20 per hundred, or I will send seedling stocks 
lof the size of a pipe stem and upwards, tongue 
igrafted with this kinda few weeks ago, and 
|now in my cellar, for $5 per hundred, and will 
guarantee their success. 

Allow me in conclusion to urge the greatest 
‘caution in selecting trees for transplanting. It 
| will not do to trust to appearances. Examine 
ithe limbs and roots with a knife, and see that 
they are in perfect health. It can be done with- 
jout the slightest injury to the trees. The rea- 
son of so many failures, I 4m confident, will be 
found in the unhealthy condition of trees when 
set, in not selecting hardy and suitable varieties, 
and not in any want of adaptedness of the pear 
| stock, for extensive culture here at the north. 


them partially, if not wholly, to health. But 
if removed, they will certainly die, (I speak 
from my own experience) or exhibit only a fee- 
ble and dwindled growth. I have found that 


scions taken from such trees at this season of Tisimg, out of twenty or more that I trans- 
I suffered much on| Planted for standards, that have borne fair 


the year, generally fail. 


this point, before I knew the cause. For the 


last few years I have cut the larger part of my) feeble, and I do not-consider them by any mean? 


pear and cherry scions in November. 

Other varieties subjected to the same examin- 
ation will exhibit none of the appearances 
above mentioned. The pith will not be dark in 
the least, no discolored appearance under the 
bark, the wood live, bright and fresh. Such 
trees may be relied on as healthy and in perfect 
condition. Transplanted into suitable soil, and 
with proper cultivation they will surely live and 
grow well. I would here remark as a general 
thing, the older and larger trees become, the 
better they withstand the effects of winter. 
Sometimes we have a winter or two that is 
more favorable, when pears suffer little or no 
injury. Trees slightly tender will become so 
well established they will be better able and 
more likely m future to escape the effects of 
winter. My trees have suffered unusually the 
two past winters. Three years ago the winter 
was remarkably favorable. Very few varieties 
suffered material injury. 

For quite a number of years past, much at- 
tention, altogether too much as I think, has 
been directed to the cultivation of the pear on 
the quince root. Judging from the advertise-| 
ments for the sale of imported dwarf pears, and 


| wished to set for another person, but could find 
| none I was willing to risk my reputation on in 
| Setting. 


Ihave three young trees only of my own 


specimens of fruit. The growth of the tree is 


| as-healthy. 

| Duchesse Angouleme. Have trees only on 
|quince. Winter kills very badly. Thus far 
| have been very unsuccessful with this variety. 

| Befrre Diel. Succeeds but little better than 
the Duchesse. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey. These trees on 
quince have produced abundantly fine specimens 
|of fruit. A scion set in a native stock bore 
abundantly the third year. Pears small, and 
| of inferior flavor. Young trees not easy to 
raise. Quite liable to be injured by winter. 
| Vicar of Winkfield. My experience with this 
| differs materially fram that of the Massachusetts 
‘cultivators. Young trees are not vigorous, only 
| moderate growers ; and they often suffer badly 
from winter blight. Several trees on quince are 
badly injured: Scions three years set, in a 
strong, growing, native stock, are free from 
blight and promise well. This variety will 
probably do well. 

Seckel. An exceedingly slow growing tree. 
[ have never yet succeeded in raising one from 
the ground of suitable size for transplanting. 
Young trees not hardy. New wood sometimes 
blights in stocks grafted at standard height. I 





in fact, from all I can learn, cultivators have 
gone into them with a perfect rush. Am I not} 
right in ascribing this mainly to the fact that; 
imperfect success has generally attended the cul-| 
tivation of the pear on its own root? This want) 
of success is in part, no doubt, attributable 
to improper cultivation, but much more still, to 
not selecting varieties suited to the soi] and cli- 
mate, and not having the trees in a perfectly 
healthy condition when transplanted. 

These imported trees, dry. and withered as 
they are—the most unpromising subjects in ap- 
pearance that could be imagined—are almost 
sure to live and grow. ‘The great reason of 
their success, though often apparently dead as 
a door nail, I conceive to be their entire free- 
dom from winter blight, when they reach this 
country. Ifthere is the least vitality in them 
they are sure to make it manifest; something 
perhaps may be due to the facility with which 
the quince emits new roots. Limbs taken from 
the trees in the process of heading-in, before 
transplanting, I have frequently used for scions. 
None that I have ever used are sure to grow. 

It is claimed for the dwarfs also, that they 
are hardier, less liable to winter kill at the 
north, than the pear on its own root. My own 
limited experience with them will not enable 


think I shall be successful in grafting them in 
the tops of standard trees. An old stock, graft- 
ed with this variety about twenty-five years ago, 
bears abundantly every year. 

Beurre d’Amalis. A remarkably hardy va- 
riety—tree a very strong and rapid grower— 
very seldom injured by the winter—does first 
rate on pear and quince. In my estimation, 
one of the most valuable varieties. 

Madeline, or Citron des Carmes. Probably 
the best early pear. I sold a few trees of my 
own raising of this variety, several years ago, 
that gave good satisfaction. Afterwards losing 
a number of trees from winter blight, I discon- 
tinued the cultivation of them. The tree grows 
strong and rapid, in a very handsome, symmet- 
rical form. I have onestandard only, altogether 
the finest looking tree in my collection;—bore 
last season, and is now thickly set with fruit 
buds. Has wintered perfectly well. 

St. Michael, or White Doyenne. Two trees, 
one grafted more than thirty years ago, by my 
father, the other by myself more than twenty. 
Bear enormous crops of fair and perfect fruit 
every year. It is generally known that this va- 
riety does not saceeed well on the pear stock in 
Massachusetts and near the seaboard. Here it 
flourishes perfectly. Young trees of rather 








me to give an opinion of much weight. With 


a 


slow growth, and occasionally injured by win- 


Joun Corr. 
Wakefield, N. H., April 16, 1855. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
NURSERIES, ORCHARDS, &c. 

Mr. Epitor :—Why may not nursery trees 
of a much larger growth than is generally fur- 
nished by the nurserymen for the market be 
transplanted with safety, or at least without 
materially increasing the risk of a loss of them 
in the operation? Now I know from certain 
facts, that in old times, or forty years ago, who- 
ever made an orchard obtained trees, seedlings 
of course, whcse trunks were as large as a man’s 
wrist, say two inches thick, and set them with- 
out losing any more than we now lose from our 
little whipsticks furnished by the tree merchants 
of the country. I tried my best, last spring, 
and again, last fall, to obtain some good sized 
trees for planting, but they came like a bundle 
of twigs, resembling a brush broom in a stable. 
Many of them pave been ruined by our deep 
snows, and some of them, at this date, are en- 
tirely buried in snow, though I have two or 
three times, during the winter, performed the 
laborious task of shoveling them out. This 
shoveling out an orchard is what I do not like, 
and am satisfied that for this region, especially, 
we had better obtain, if it be possible, trees of 
so large a size that their tops will be above the 
snow. 

Besides if these grafted and early bearing 
trees of this larger size can be transplanted as 
well, or without materially increasing the risk, 
it must be much more pleasant in this respect, 
that we get the fruit so much sooner. This 
planting an orchard of trees of one or two years 
from the bud, and then waiting for-them. to 
bear, is rather a discouraging operation. I am 
undergoing it, Mr. Editor, but not with the best 
imaginable grace, I assure you. And besides, 
my wife, who is not much of a farmer in: her 
tastes and inclinations, is continually poking 
fun at my orchard, and wishing to know if this 
is the realization of rural profits and pleasures ? 
I don’t like to be laughed at, especially by the 
ladies. 
| Has anybody got @ few good trocs for sale, 
| seedlings or budded, whose trunks will girt from 
| three to'six inches? “If any, let him speak.” 
Bethel, April 2, 1855. Inquirer. 


Nore. There is no trouble in successfully 
transplanting trees of the size mentioned by our 
correspondent, if you can only get them. The 
prudent and discreet Mrs. Glass, in giving di- 
rections how to cook a ‘fish, says, “ You must 
first catch the fish.” So with the treese—first 
get the trees. Preserve all the rootson them 
you can, and then, as the branches on such trees 
are more extensive than ie common on smell 
trees, they should be pruned down go as to cor- 
respond with the amount of roots and not over- 
balance them. Ep. 














